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In  the  summer  of  1967,  Montana  began  a  federally 
funded  educational  program  for  the  children  of 
migrant  workers.  Three  hundred  and  fourteen 
children  were  enrolled  in  the  six-week  pilot  program 
at  Hardin,  Sidney  and  Big  Fork. 

In  1968  the  program  was  expanded  to  include  931 
of  the  approximately  4,000  migrant  children  in 
Montana  that  summer,  ranging  in  age  from  three  to 
fourteen  years.  In  addition  to  the  three  original 
locations,  programs  were  conducted  at  Fromberg, 
Worden,  Terry,  Kinsey,  Rosebud,  Corvallis,  Billings 
and  Townsend.  The  federal  government  allotted 
$98,670  for  the  1967  pilot  program  and  $441,483 
for  the  1968  program. 


While  the  staff  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  did  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
the  program,  many  private  citizens  in  the  communi- 
ties where  the  programs  were  held  shared  in  the 
effort  necessary  to  make  it  work. 


The  Montana  program  is  representative  of  the 
national  concern  for  the  education  and  future  well- 
being  of  some  150,000  migrant  children  under 


age  14  who  travel  with  their  parents  and  receive 
only  sporadic  schooling.  There  is  as  yet  no 
specific  solution  to  the  educational  plight  of  these 
children.  There  are  only  people -farmers, 
businessmen,  teachers,  professional  men  and 
women  and  members  of  Congress -addressing 
themselves  to  the  problem. 

This  booklet  describes  the  nature  of  the  Montana 
program.  It  does  not  tell  the  complete  story,  but 
it  does  say  that  "something  has  been  started 
and  something  has  been  achieved." 
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Luis  Ardoz  is  nine  years  old,  but  he  looks  more 
like  seven. 

He  is  less  than  four  feet  tall,  with  a  slight  build;  he 
moves  quickly  and  can  run  very  fast.  Occasionally 
a  swatch  of  his  shaggy  black  hair  will  block  the 
vision  of  the  deep  brown  eyes  that  loom  large  in  his 
small,  dark  face. 

Luis  is  shy,  but  polite  in  an  old-world  manner.  He's 
eager,  but  slightly  hesitant.  His  ways  are  affectionate 
and  appealing. 

A  native-born  American  citizen,  he  is  a  resident  of 
Texas  and  well-traveled  for  a  youngster  his  age. 
He  has  lived,  temporarily  at  least,  in  six  states. 

Luis  comes  from  a  large  family  with  close  ties.  He 
has  six  brothers  and  sisters,  loving  parents 
and  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins.  This 
combination  of  American  birth,  pleasing  personality, 
a  warm  family  circle  and  opportunity  for  travel 
should  produce  a  young  man  with  a  promising  future. 

But  consider  the  realities  of  Luis  Ardoz'  young  life 
and  what  the  future  holds. 

Luis  and  about  4,000  other  children  of  migrant  farm 
workers  come  each  summer  to  work  the  sugar 


"We  were  eighteen  when  I  was  horn,  hut  there  are 

only  seven  left.  Last  year  we  go  to  Wisconsin,  then  to 
Ohio,  then  to  Texas.  But  this  year  I  don't  know  where.  Every  year 
we  go  different  places." 


beet  fields  and  cherry  orchards  of  Montana. 

His  family  leaves  Texas  early  in  April  to  follow  the 

crops.  From  Montana  they  may  head  for  the  Middle 

West  or  the  South.  They  return  to  Texas  in 

November. 

Along  the  way  their  home  will  be  a  series  of 
cramped  tarpaper  or  frame  shacks.  There  may  be 
electricity  and  some  plumbing,  but  the  family 
doesn't  count  on  it.  Their  diet  consists  chiefly  of  rice 
and  beans  bought  with  meager  earnings  and 
prepared  by  a  tradition-bound  mother  who  loves  her 
children  but  has  never  learned  about  vitamins, 
minerals,  and  proper  diets.  She  also  makes  an 
earnest  attempt  at  cleanliness,  but  is  hampered  by 
lack  of  facilities.  Luis  does  not  even  own  a  tooth- 
brush or  a  comb. 

For  Luis,  the  school  year  starts  late  and  ends  early. 
Lately  his  school  in  Texas  has  tried  to  telescope 
nine  months  of  work  into  the  six  months  most 
migrant  children  live  in  Texas.  But  he  and  the  other 
youngsters  are  losing  ground. 

So  Luis  arrives  in  Montana  with  a  number  of 
handicaps.  Spanish  is  the  language  of  his  family, 


and  he  speaks  English  haltingly  and  can  read  only 
bits  of  simple  schoolbooks.  Although  his  age 
indicates  that  he  should  be  in  the  third  or  fourth 
grade,  his  reading  ability  is  less  than  that  of 
the  average  Montana  first-grader.  He  has  rarely 
been  examined  by  a  doctor  or  dentist. 

His  recreation  has  mostly  been  to  watch  over 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  while  his  parents  work 
long  hours  in  the  fields. 

Luis  is  wary  of  the  community.  He  does  not  feel 
welcome  or  comfortable  in  strange  towns.  And  his 
only  experience  with  adults  has  been  limited  to 
his  family  and  their  friends. 

The  parents  of  Luis  Ardoz  would  like  his  life  to  be 
better  than  theirs  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  help 
him.  They  do  know  that  unless  some  change 
occurs  he  will  probably  follow  in  their  steps -sparse 


education,  early  marriage,  children  arriving  too 
quickly,  marginal  health  care,  a  series  of  temporary 
homes  and  an  annual  income  of  about  $1,600 
earned  as  a  seasonal  farm  worker. 
As  agriculture  becomes  increasingly  mechanized, 
even  the  traditional  work  opportunities  for  Luis 
and  his  generation  will  be  reduced. 
Last  summer  there  was  a  break  in  this  pattern  of 
life  for  Luis  and  about  1000    other  migrant 
children  who  accompanied  their  parents  to 
Montana.  It  was  a  small  break,  perhaps,  but  not 
totally  insignificant. 

In  the  language  of  official  reports,  Luis  and  the 
others  became  participants  in  the  Montana  Summer 
Migrant  Children  Program -a  program  funded  by 
the  federal  government  under  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and 
operated  under  the  supervision  of  the  Montana 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Unofficially,  Luis  got  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  good 
things  that  have  been  missing  from  his  life.  Instead 
of  babysitting,  he  and  the  other  children  got  six 
extra  weeks  of  school  designed  to  fit  their  needs. 
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To  run  the  11  programs  a  staff  of  approximately 
1 20  was  recruited.  Among  them  were  directors, 
teachers,  bilingual  aides,  cooks,  nurses,  bus  drivers 
and  guidance  counselors.  Most  were  local 
residents.  First,  they  had  a  brief,  intensive  training 
session  on  the  children's  background,  their 
customs  and  their  language.  They  came  to  know 
something  of  the  special  problems  migrant 
children  bring  with  them. 

To  help  make  the  brief  summer  school  a  stimulating 
and  truly  rewarding  experience  for  Luis  and  his 
classmates,  the  traditional  textbook  approach  to 
education  was  abandoned. 
The  curriculum  was  broadly  listed  as  language 
and  language  arts,  art  and  handicrafts,  and  physical 
education.  Within  this  simple  framework  new 
ideas  were  created.  Teachers  worked  as  a  team, 
supplementing  and  complementing  each  other's 
work.  To  help  bridge  gaps  between  teacher 
and  student,  instructors  from  Texas,  experienced  in 
the  educational  problems  of  migrant  children, 
were  brought  into  the  program. 


He  told  us  how  to  read  and 

then  we  started  reading." 
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Spanish-speaking  aides  were  hired  to  read,  discuss, 
listen  and  explain  in  both  Spanish  and  English. 
The  pilot  program  of  1967  had  shown  that  language, 
more  than  any  other  single  factor,  isolated  the 
children  like  Luis  from  the  avenues  that  lead  away 
from  the  migrant  life. 

So  the  emphasis  of  the  1968  program  was  on 
language.  All  of  the  staff  attempted  to  weave  the 
thread  of  language  learning  into  their  contact  with 
the  children. 

Always  the  children  were  surrounded  by  helpful 
people,  gently  and  subtly  prodding  them  to  learn 
new,  useful  words  and  to  become  more  adept 
at  expressing  themselves.  An  exercise  in  fun  and 
games  for  the  children  was  in  reality  a  part  of 
the  overall  teaching  plan.  For  example,  one  group  of 
younger  students  viewed  pictures,  a  film  and 
heard  a  story  read  to  them  about  boats.  Later  in 
their  art  class,  they  made  boats  and  then,  as  a  part 
of  their  physical  education  period  they  sailed  the 
boats  in  a  wading  pool. 

The  simple  methods  often  worked  the  best,  singing 
songs,  acting  out  stories,  asking  questions  and 


It  hurts  a  little  bit,  so  1 
can  feel  good." 


just  talking,  talking  about  everything  around  them. 
The  children  could  grasp  their  growing  familiarity 
with  the  language.  They  spoke  into  tape  recorders, 
hesitantly  at  first,  then  with  more  assurance  as 
they  heard  audible  proof  of  their  improvement. 

Aside  from  language,  the  most  pressing  need 
among  migrant  children  is  for  better  health  care  and 
greater  awareness  of  personal  hygiene. 

Parents  try  hard  to  keep  the  children  clean,  but 
conditions  under  which  they  live  and  travel  simply 
do  not  permit  the  youngsters  to  live  the  kind  of 
healthy  lives  most  Americans  take  for  granted.  The 
learning-growing  process  comes  very  hard  when  a 
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We  re  learning  how  to  make  the  ABC  s.  I  was  going 
to  do  that  little  'N'  and  I  can  make  it  pretty." 


child  is  undernourished,  distracted  by  skin 
infections,  dysentery,  decayed  teeth  and  poor  eye- 
sight. Early  in  the  program,  the  children  received 
a  thorough  physical,  including  eye  and  dental 
examinations.  Whenever  possible,  teeth  were  filled 
and  glasses  furnished  those  who  needed  them. 
Inoculations  were  given  and  children  learned  by 
demonstration,  discussion  and  practice  to  enjoy  and 
appreciate  caring  for  themselves. 

Unlike  many  public  school  children  who  complain 
about  school  lunch  menus,  the  summer  program 
students  were  enthusiastic  about  the  daily  hot  lunch 
and  in-between  snacks.  The  cooks,  like  other 
members  of  the  program  team,  had  warm  and 
friendly  relations  with  the  youngsters.  And,  like  other 
staff  members,  the  cooks  could  observe  the 
change  in  appearance  and  response  which  their 
contribution  brought  about. 

Supervisors  agreed  that  the  most  exciting  part 
of  the  day  for  most  of  the  children  was  the  time 
spent  in  art  and  handicraft.  Activities  ranged  from 
simple  crayon  drawings  to  elaborate  paper 
mache  creations.  They  experimented  with  film 
paintings  and  with  drawing  music  the  way  it  sounds. 


Girls  learned  practical  skills  like  cooking  and 
sewing.  Boys  built  a  model  town  from  boxes.  Chil- 
dren worked  on  projects  they  were  interested  in. 
They  talked  about  what  they  were  doing  and  why 
they  were  doing  it.  For  many  it  awakened  the 
natural  desire  for  creative  expression  and  gave  them 
the  pleasure  of  achievement. 

The  program's  creative  art  activities  were,  of 
course,  not  unlike  those  enjoyed  by  other  school 
children.  But  for  Luis  and  other  migrant  children 
starved  for  the  opportunity  to  express  their  own 
ideas,  the  classes  were  important  to  the  develop- 
ment of  pride  and  self-confidence. 


I  never  made  a  mistake— only  once.  But  I  never  cried. 
If  you  cry,  you  can't  do  it  good." 
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The  children  developed  even  more  self-confidence 
and  maturity  in  daily  swimming  lessons.  Luis 
had  always  been  afraid  of  water.  He  didn't  own  a 
bathing  suit.  After  a  few  weeks  of  patient  teaching, 
he  could  float  and  swim  the  length  of  the  pool. 
Again,  perhaps  it  was  a  commonplace  thing.  But 
for  Luis,  the  master  of  so  few  skills,  it  added  a  new 
dimension  to  his  own  sense  of  self-worth. 
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A  few  years  from  now,  Luis  and  his  classmates  will 
have  to  make  a  choice.  Hopefully  there  will  be 
a  choice  of  how  to  make  a  living,  where  to  live  and 
what  kind  of  life  to  live.  Until  the  Montana  program, 
Luis  was  only  dimly  aware  of  jobs  other  than  the 
fast  fading  field  work  performed  by  his  parents. 

The  summer  program  gave  him  a  chance  to  see 
that  people  also  did  other  things  — different  jobs  that 
he  might  someday  hope  to  have  for  himself.  At 
least  once  a  week  he  saw  people  at  work.  He 
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watched  and  sometimes  talked  to  people  in  banks, 
barber  shops,  supermarkets,  fire  departments, 
airports  and  livestock  rings.  He  was  told  about  the 
training  and  skill  required  for  each  job,  why  they 
are  necessary  and  how  the  jobs  contribute  to  the 
needs  of  the  community. 

As  the  work  in  the  fields  ended,  so  did  the  Montana 
program.  There  is  no  precise  or  scientific  way  to 
measure  the  results.  It  is  too  soon  to  determine 
if  Luis'  English  will  continue  to  improve,  if  his  new 
desire  to  comb  his  hair  and  brush  his  teeth  will  stay 
with  him.  There  may  never  be  a  way  of  knowing 
whether  he  will  choose  to  learn  a  trade,  or  a  skill 
that  will  someday  move  him  into  the  larger  society 
of  America.  There  are,  however,  some  random 
pieces  of  evidence  worth  considering: 


•  A  boy  who  at  the  beginning  could  barely 
make  himself  understood  in  English, 
eventually  led  his  class  in  the  Pledge 

of  Allegiance. 

•  A  14-year-old  girl  was  fitted  with  glasses 
for  the  first  time.  She  has  been  nearly 
blind  since  birth. 

•  Almost  all  children  in  the  program  gained 
weight  as  a  result  of  a  balanced  daily  diet. 


A  grooming  center,  set  up  at  one  school  to 
encourage  cleanliness  and  better 
personal  appearance,  immediately  became 
the  most  popular  room  in  the  school. 


Children  who  had  never  owned  a  bathing 
suit  became  expert  swimmers. 

A  new  spirit  of  cooperation  developed  in 
the  community,  between  migrant  parents 
who  saw  the  benefits  for  their  children; 
employers  who  encouraged  workers  to 
have  their  children  participate;  and 
local  citizens  who  saw  migrant  children  as 
clean,  well-behaved  and  energetic- 
much  like  children  everywhere. 


Some  youngsters  began  to  think  and  talk 
about  attending  trade  schools  or  even 
college. 


Something  had  been  achieved. 
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